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SERMON XXI. 


BY REV. HENRY A. NELSON, D.D., 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE GENTLENESS AND THE ENERGY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


“ AnD James the son of Zebedee, and John the brother of James; and he surnamed 
them Boanerges, which is, The sons of thunder.”—-MarkK 3: 17. 


‘‘ Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved.” — 
JOHN 13: 23. 


WHEN we think of John as “the beloved disciple ”—when we 
figure him to us, leaning on Jesus’ breast, at the supper—we are 
apt to conceive of the meekest, and gentlest, and loveliest of the 
twelve. The artists who undertake to delineate the countenances 
of the apostles, and of their Lord, are wont to give to John a 
countenance of almost feminine milduess. There is somewhat in 
the writings of John, and in his history, which justifies the imput- 
ing to him of unusual gentleness, The frequent address, ‘ My 
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little children,” in his epistles, and his reiterated entreaty to Christ- 
lans to “love one another ;” his modesty and sensibility in alluding 
to himself, in his Gospel, as “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
together with our knowledge of the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, and our idea of the character that would win that place in 
his affection—all these conspire to divest our idea of John of every 
harsh and unlovely attribute, and to clothe it with every thing 
winning and amiable. 

Yet we should greatly err if we were to conceive of him as of a 
soft and feeble character, or as deficient in the solid elements of 
manliness. He was one of the two brothers whom Jesus named 
‘sons of thunder,” a designation certainly indicative of the utmost 
force and energy of character. 

That they were both naturally of a somewhat impulsive and 
fiery temper, may be inferred from the narration in Luke 9 : 51-56. 
From that, it appears that when the inhabitants of a certain village 
refused hospitality to their Master, their impulse was to call down 
fire from heaven, to consume them. 

That they were naturally ambitious, seems evident from their 
desire to sit one on the right hand, and the other on the left, of 
the Lord, when he should be established on the seat of his kingly 
power.—Mark 10: 35. 

In short, it is evident that they needed to have their fiery im- 
pulses curbed, and their aspiring disposition repressed, by the 
example and instructions of their Lord. 

Limiting our view to John, of whom the Scriptures give us the 
more full account, it seems to be evident that, under the training 
of Christ, he came to possess, in a very eminent degree, the meek 
gentleness and the resolute energy, which, being combined, con- 
stitute the best Christian character; and I call your attention to 
the character of this individual for the purpose of presenting to 
your contemplation the gentleness which belongs to Christian cha- 
racter, in its proper combination with the energy which equally 
belongs to it. 


I. We will consider some things in Christianity that are adapted 
to give gentleness to the character. 

1. The view which it gives a person of himself. This, you 
know, is any thing but flattering. The Christian estimate, the 
Bible estimate of human character is such, that when any person 
appropriates it to himself, he finds all the pride of his spirit abased 
and mortified. He sees that he has nothing on which to value 
himself, nothing with which he can lift bimself up. He must go 
down to a very low place, must consent to be estimated at a very 
low rate. When a person comes to possess the proper spirit of 
Christianity, he willingly takes that low place, and makes that low 
estimate. Now you very well know how opposite to Christian 
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gentleness is pride. He who is puffed up with a high estimate of 
himself, is likely to bear himself sternly, if not roughly, towards 
his fellow-creatures. He has a high opinion of what is due to 
him from other people, and he has little disposition to relax his 
claims, or to waive the enforcement of them. He is likely to be 
too much occupied with this, to give much consideration to what 
is due from himself to others; and he certainly is likely to have 
too little sense of his own deficiencies, to be very kind or forbear- 
ing towards those who give him occasion to find fault with them. 
On the contrary, you can see that such humility as belongs to 
evangelical religion—such a low estimate of one’s self as the Bible 
teaches to make, and as he does make whose heart has embraced 
its teachings—will very much restrain from a high and haughty 
bearing towards others, from all overbearing treatment of them. 
A person who has seen and felt his unworthiness before God, is 
likely to make a moderate estimate of what is due to him from his 
fellow-creatures ; and when he clearly sees that they fail to render 
him the respect and consideration which are his due, the con- 
sciousness of his own shortcomings (if not towards them, at least 
towards God) will greatly temper his censures of them, and the 
methods by which he will endeavor to bring them to their duty, 
He who has learned to offer, in the true spirit of it, the petition, 
‘“‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors;” who has felt 
(as experimental knowledge of Christianity will make one bs 
his need of forgiveness, and has learned thus to ask for it, wil 
surely be lenient towards the delinquencies of others. Christian 
humility certainly tends to promote gentleness. 

2. I mention next the view which Christianity gives of God and 
of eternity. Not only is a person who has felt “the powers of 
the world to come” apt to feel that the paltry interests of time are 
not worth contending for, but habitual contemplation of eternal 
realities, and of Him who “ inhabiteth eternity,” will so awe and 
elevate the spirit, that it will have the utmost disrelish for conten- 
tion. Scarcely can such an one be induced to contend for any 
thing except the sacred matters of truth and of conscience. 

Have you never noticed the influence upon the mind of such 
high and noble contemplations, to soothe its irritableness, and to 
hush all its turbulence, and to disincline it to all dissension and 
controversy? Have you never observed how hard it is to provoke 
or excite persons to contention in the presence of sublime objects, 
or while they are under the influence of sublime ideas? Would 
it not be strange if two persons should quarrel while gazing to- 
gether at the cataract of Niagara, listening to its solemn roar, and 
feeling its solemn tremor? Is it possible to retain anger when 
you stand at a window, watching the coming up of a storm; or at 
the foot of cliffs, that lift themselves ruggedly up to the sky; or 
on the shore of the ocean stretching away beyond the utmost 
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reach of vision, endlessly rolling in its waves, and ceaselessly lift- 
ing up its voice? 

Christianity, studied, believed; embraced, experienced, causes 
the soul to dwell habitually in the presence of sublimer objects 
than these, and under the influence of nobler contemplations. 
That glorious Being, who is “from everlasting to everlasting,” 
whose power and knowledge are infinite, and whose whole cha- 
racter is of superlative excellence—Eternity, in all its incompre- 
hensible vastness, and with all its amazing interests—Redemption, 
with all the inaccessible hight of its principles, and all the un- 
fathomable depth of its mercy, and all the unimaginable reach of 
its effects—such are the themes which Christianity unfolds in its 
divine records, and to the contemplation of which the experience 
of it leads the mind. Can a mind which dwells amid such objects, 
and upon which such influences distill, fail to be made gentle ? 

3. The character of Christ, as it is delineated in the Scriptures, 
and as the Christian contemplates it, is calculated to promote gen- 
tleness. He is exhibited as “the Lamb of God”—not only a 
spotless victim, fit for the sacrifice, but dumb and unresisting, when 
led to slaughter. In the Gospel narrative the Christian sees Jesus 
conscious of possessing “all power in heaven and in earth,” able 
to summon angelic legions to his help and service, yet yielding to 
his captors ; submitting to all their rudeness and all their cruelty ; 
withholding not his face from shame and spitting, his head from 
smiting, nor his person from the scourge, and the nails, and the 
spear. Is there in all true history, or in all the sphere of ideal 
heroism, a more admirable spectacle? The Christian not only 
trusts in the efficacy of Christ’s sufferings, to atone for his sins, 
but he reads in his New Testament, that ‘Christ also suffered for 
us,.leaving us an example, that we should follow his steps; who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth; who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, he threatened 
not; but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously.” 

Can the Christian have that Scripture passage in his memory, 
and faith in that redemption in his heart, and that divine model 
of behavior in his eye, and not be won to imitation of it? and yet 
not so much to conscious and designed imitation, as to unconscious 
assimilation? For the examples of those with whom we are in 
sympathy do not affect us merely so far as we purposely endeavor 
to imitate them. Our feelings and onr character are molded by 
an influence of which we are not conscious, that is even more ef- 
fective. The Christian, truly loving Christ, having his heart 
opened to the influence which beams from all Christ’s life and 
character, and by contemplation of him, holding himself under 
that influence, is assimilated to him more than himself perceives ; 
and sometimes, in the higher degrees of this experience, he is like 
Moses, whose face shone with a light which he wist not of. 
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Nor is it only in death that Christ exhibited his lamb-like spirit. 
His whole life beams with the same mild radiance. He went 
about doing good. He delighted to comfort the mourners, and to 
bind up the broken-hearted—to speak words of peace and encour 
agement to the penitent, and to take up little children in his arms. | 

See him in the cottage at Bethany, with Mary sitting at his feet 
—-see him at the gate of Nain, with his hand on the young man’s 
bier—see him in the court of the temple, alone with the erring 
woman, when her conscious-smitten accusers have all gone away, 
mildly dismissing her with the gentle admonition, ‘ Sin no more” — 
see him on the hight of Olivet, weeping over the doomed city of 
his people—see him among the crowd of miserable wretches, on 
whose maimed or diseased bodies he is exercising his healing 
power—-see him breaking the bread for the hungry multitude, on 
whom he has compassion—see him, alone with his twelve, when 
the fickle crowd have deserted him, asking in the plaintive tones 
of solicitous friendship: ‘ Will ye also go away ?” 

Surely all the Christian’s cqnverse with his Saviour tends to 
give him a gentle and amiable character. 

We pass to the other branch of our subject, and consider, 


IT. Some things in Christianity that are adapted to give energy 
to the character. 

1. Look at the objects of effort which it presents—all that is in- 
volved in one’s own eternal salvation—and all that tends to the 
well-being of mankind and the glory of God. 

One’s own salvation, as Christianity proposes it, is not the gain- 
ing of a title to heavenly bliss hereafter, by submitting to some 
rite of priestly performance, or to some austerities of priestly im- 
position; nor by any bargained work, whereby such title is to be 
purchased. It is, after gratefully and believingly accepting as a 
free gift, that title, written in blood, to gird one’s self for a race, 
and arm one’s self for a warfare, the strenuous prosecution of 
which will engage all the highest powers of one’s being, through 
the whole period of his earthly existence. ' One has to conquer all 
his depraved inclinations—to correct all his wrong habits, stiff and 
gnarled as some of them may be, like the crooks in a stubborn: 
oak. One has to withstand innumerable temptations from with- 
out, addressing themselves to corrupt nature’ within—temptations 
that come from society, from politics, from the world, in all the 
endless diversity of its forms—an army of bad influences, ordered 
and marshaled by the prince of evil. The serious, resolute en- 
deavor to become what Christianity requires you to be, faithfully 
availing yourselves of all the divine helps which Christianity offers 
you, and duly improving them, is one that will task your best 
powers to the utmost, and stimulate them to the very best de- 
velopment. 
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Distinct from this, yet not separate, is the effort to which Christ- 
ianity calls us, for the benefit of our fellow-men, and for promoting 
the glory of God. These are perfectly harmonious, and are best 
prosecuted together. We are then doing most for our own 
Christian improvement, when we are most faithfully serving God, 
and most benevolently laboring for the good of mankind. 

What a field of enterprise is here open to the Christian! Ido 
not need to expatiate upon the evils and miseries which abound 
in the earth, for the removal or the mitigation of which the 
Christian is called to labor. You know that the poor, the wronged, 
the bereaved, the sick, the ignorant, the vicious, the impenitent, 
are every where; and that the Christian possesses what may bring 
relief or deliverance to as many as he can persuade to accept it. 
You know what mighty evils have become identified with the 
social and political institutions of mankind, and what conflicts are 
yet to be waged for their overthrow; and you know over how 
large a part of the race, paganism, and corrupt Christianity, 
and infidelity, hold sway. You. know that every Christian is 
called to have part in these conflicts, and in order thereto, is ex- 
horted to have on “the whole armor of God”—“ for we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against pow- 
ers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spirit- 
ual wickedness in high places.” 

If one have these Biblical ideas, if this Pauline spirit possess 
him, could any other be more effectual to develop all his energy ? 
A dull and spiritless Christian—with such fields of enterprise 
around him, and such enemies before him, and such a crown 
above him—is such an anomaly possible ? 

2. Look at the MOTIVES to effort which Christianity supplies. These 
are indeed in great measure involved in the objects of effort al- 
ready mentioned, but they are capable of distinct consideration. 
All the motives which appeal to one’s regard for his own welfare— 
his desire for happiness, and for excellence of character—are fur- 
nished by Christianity in their highest and best forms. 

The highest motives of gratitude are also present—“ for the love 
of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge that if one died 
for all, then were all dead—and that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him who died for them, and rose again.” All the benevolence, 
too, which experienced Christianity awakens in the soul, practical 
Christianity continually addresses with the most moving appeals. 
It must surely be a hard and cold heart that, in such a world as 
this, among such beings as people it, in such a condition, and with 
such prospects, is not moved to the most energetic endeavors to 
help, to benefit, to save them. 

3. Consider the EXAMPLES which Christianity exhibits. 

What other field, what other cause can furnish nobler specimens 
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of heroic energy? Omitting ta dwell upon the exertions of the 
Christian missionaries and the Christian philanthropists of our own 
time—passing over the heroes of the Reformation, and of the 
earlier ages, let us at once go back to the first age of Christianity, 
to the men of the New Testament. Of all these we have the 
fullest account of Paul, and to what other biography can his be 
compared unfavorably, in respect to the energy of character ex- 
hibited ?—exhibited too, be it remembered, towards the objects, - 
and under the influences which Christianity supplies. It were 
well if that biography were more diligently studied by all minis- 
ters and all Christians, till, catching its fervent spirit, we too 
should be “in labors more abundant,” “in season and out of sea- 
son,” ‘‘ becoming all things to all men,” and “not couuting our 
lives dear unto us,” if by whatever pains, and by whatever exer- 
tion, we could “by all means save some;” till also, in regard to 
our own salvation, “forgetting the things that are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those which are before, we should press to- 
ward the mark, for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ; — 
Jesus. 

Nor is Paul the only New Testament example. Behold Peter, 
and the other apostles, before the rulers at Jerusalem, boldly an- 
nouncing their purpose “to obey God rather than men.” 

Read the epistles of Peter and of John; read them attentively, 
and see if, while they are characterized by affectionate tenderness, 
they do not also burn with a steady and mighty energy. Fami- 
liarity with the life and writings of those New Testament men, 
_— it chastens the spirit, is most effectual to rouse and to kin- 

e it. 

We may not, at first view, appreciate the energy of Him whom 
the New Testament exhibits as our perfect model. It is not like 
the rush of the tornado, nor like the crash of the lightning, nor 
like the tumult of the waves. Rather is it like the rising of the 
tide, or the movement of the celestial spheres—silent, calm, im- 
perceptible—yet irresistible, and of how grand effect! It had 
been anciently foreteld of Him, He “shall not ery, nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the street;” yet, also, in the 
same prophecy, ‘ He shall not fail, nor be discouraged, till he have 
set judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait for his law.” 
How admirably was that prophecy fulfilled in the Saviour! With 
all his mildness and tenderness, what other being that has ever 
trod the earth, has moved on, along his appointed path, to the ful- 
fillment of his appointed work, with such calm, such heroic 
energy ?7—energy that made no noise, yet that could not be driven 
back nor turned aside. The affection of kindred, the ambition of 
friends, the mistaken love of disciples, the applauses of the multi- 
tude, could never divert him from his course. The opposition of 
enemies, the authority of rulers, the rage of an angry populace, 
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the anticipated horrors of his last, indescribable agony—all could 
not arrest nor impede his willing his steady progress. 

The Scriptures teach us to look unto him—to consider him, 
“lest we be wearied and faint in our minds.” 

Tell me, is there any other source from which influences can 
come, so capable of giving the highest energy to human character, 
as from Christianity ? 

I hope it is apparent to you all, that these opposite elements ot 
character are by no means antagonistic. Opposite they are, only 
as the arms of one body, or as the lights and shades of one pic- 
ture, helping and supplementing each other. I hope you see that 
the energy which Christianity inspires does not mar the gentleness 
which is so beautiful an ornament of character; and that the gen- 
tleness which Christianity cultivates, does not soften and ener- 
vate the soul. The two elements do most harmoniously blend, 
balancing, and tempering—not at all hindering each other. 

Doubtless amid the many imperfections of exemplified Christian 
character, none is more common than the distortion which arises 
from the prominence of one of these elements, in the absence of 
the other. Our gentle and amiable Christians are apt to be too 
irresolute, and our heroes are apt to be too rough and coarse. We 
should be lenient toward the errors of all sincere and earnest souls 
—and doubtless the most of us should be rebuked by the high 
attainments of any, in either one of those directions—yet let not 
any think that they would need to be less mighty laborers, if they 
should be clothed with a more Christ-like gentleness, nor that it 
would diminish their Christian amiability to have their souls pos- 
sessed with the highest Christian energy. 

In all our efforts at self-culture, let us seek for the attainment 
of both these elements in scriptural proportions and in scriptural 
combination. Let us cultivate that spirit which would befit us 
leaning on Jesus’ breast, together with that which won the sur- 
name, “ Sons of Thunder.” 

It is gratifying to our patriotic feeling to reflect that scarcely in 
all human history have we another so good example of this 
rightly-balanced character as in him who was our country’s first 
chief magistrate. In this day of our country’s peril, and of her 
anguish, what better blessing could the God of our fathers bestow, 
a, let us find the same character again illustrated in that high 
seat 

Whatever may have been our views or our attitude in respect 
to that fellow-citizen to whom God, in his providence, has in- 
trusted these great responsibilities—however we may have opposed, 
or may have favored his elevation to power, according to our dif- 
fering convictions—however we have regarded him, with distrust 
or with confidence—and whatever may now be our actual opinions 
of him—surely, as Christians, it behooves us to comply with his 
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public request, that his people will pray for him. Surely we can 
all join in the praver, “that the Spirit of the Lord may come upon 
him,” abundantly fitting him for his great office; and that, now 
and henceforth, God will give our nation rulers whose strong and 
rightly-balanced character shall be the element of the nation’s 
safety—a character like this invisible, pliant air, pliant to every 
right and lawful motion, but able, upon just occasion, to become 
a tempest to sweep away rebellion, able to blast treason like the 
sirocco—then in balmy and salubrious mildness covering all the 
land, and filling, with its benign and life-sustaining presence, the 
homes of the people. ‘ 

Yet, let us remember that we can not, with confidence, expect 
God to grant us such rulers, unless we be such a people. Let us 
diligently and prayerfully use all the spiritual forces of the Gospel, 
by means of all its divinely-furnished instrumentalities, in our 
families, our schools, and our churches, to form in ourselves, and 
in those within our influence, this truly Christian character of 
balanced and blended energy and gentleness. 


SERMON XXIT. 


BY REY. LEWIS SABIN, D.D., TEMPLETON, MASS. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


“ WHEREFORE, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?”— 
Marr. 6; 30. 


WHEN we think of the world in which we live, in comparison 
with the magnitude of creation, a sense of littleness comes over 
us, and a feeling of insignificance, which prompts us to say with 
the Psalmist: “ Lord, what is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
and the Son of man, that thou visitest him?” This feeling has 
been appropriated to the use of irreligion and infidelity. It has 
been turned into a popular argument against Christianity. The 
smallness of the world in the immensity of God’s creation—the 
littleness of man in the immeasurable realms of his sovereignty, 
it has been said, throws a suspicion over the truth of Gospel his- 
tory. Are we befitting, worthy objects for the attention of the 
infinite God, and for that wonderful movement which was made 
in heaven for the redemption of man? This objection of infidel-’ 
ity was answered by Dr. Chalmers, in his masterly ‘ Astrono- 
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mical Discourses,” in such a manner that the work will never 
need to be done again. 

Still the feeling of our littleness, and a consequent apprehension 
of exposedness and insecurity is natural, and has power with 
many minds. There is much in our circumstances to force this 
feeling upon us, and to crush us into insignificance. Walking in 
the field, in a clear summer’s evening, on one side of us the corn- 
field, on the other side the lonely wood, and above us the stars, in 
their courses, silent and beautiful, and the milky-way, with its 
myriad worlds along the blue expanse of night, it is natural and 
seemly for us to bow our head in lowliness, gratitude, and wonder, 
and say: ‘What is man?” Our weak “faith” staggers. Does 
the Almighty extend his care and protection to such an insignifi- 
cant creature? Can it be that the Son of God has come to die 
for such atoms as I, and in such an atom as our world is ? 

But there is another feeling, quite in contrast with this, to which 
calm reflection, in our evening walk, may reasonably lead us, not 
less deep and powerful than the crushing sense of our insignifi- 
cance. We look at the corn, faintly rustling at our side, which 
God has prepared to nourish us; we listen to the murmur of the 
old forest, every leaf of which, with its delicate tints and fibers, 
the hand of the Almighty has formed with unspeakable skill; we 
stretch out our hand to a flower, within whose fair bosom God 
has reared colonieg and nations of animalcule, in all the glow of 
their costume and in a perfection of beauty after which art toils in 
vain. So the world of littleness stretches away beneath our feet. 
Over all this microscopic littleness, as well as all that greatness 
brought to view by the telescope, our heavenly Father presides, 
and has given man the princely faculties to be lord of this lower 
world which he has prepared for him. From this survey, we 
may turn with reasonable loyal joy to Jesus, and listen to him as he 
speaks in the words of the text: “ Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” 
Shall he not care for you? Shall he not be interested in the re- 
demption of a world that had wandered away from him? This is 
the proper attitude for us. Our feeling should be, “God cares for 
me; wherever I go, he tends me and watches me; the intimacy 
of his presence and attention and care reaches me every moment 
and in every thought.” 

I shall attempt, in this discourse, to exhibit some of the prac- 
tical benefits of the doctrine of God’s providence. In doing this, 
I must show what this doctrine is, and then we can discover how 
its application throws around the character of God an ineffable 
glory, and at the same time is of the highest practical utility to 
ourselves. 
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I, When we speak of God’s providence, we mean that God, by 
his invisible and almighty agency, guides and governs all his crea- 
tures and all their actions; or, in other words, that he takes care 
of every individual person, object, and event in the world. 

Many people have vague and erroneous ideas of God’s great 
wonder-working processes, which we call providence. This is in- 
dicated by common modes of speech. 

Some speak of “luck” and “chance” as if events were abso- 
lutely casual and fortuitous, and came to pass independently of 
any purpose of God and without his control. But there is no 
such thing as chance, unless we employ the word, and others of 
similar import, as simply expressive of our ignorance. An acci- 
dental event is one of which we are not able to discover the cause 
or the purpose; but we may rest assured that, in the eye of God, 
it is in no way contingent and casual. Its cause has been foreseen 
and appointed to produce that particular effect, and this effect to 
serve a specific purpose. Many events are said to happen, because 
man can not discover the precise cause of them; but instead of 
being independent of God, it is specially by these that God mani- 
fests his wisdom, fulfills his purposes, and becomes truly the gov- 
ernor of the world. ‘A man drew a bow at a venture and smote 
the king of Israel between the joints of the harness ;” but God 
foresaw the track of the arrow, and foretold the fall of the un- 
robed Ahab. The Scriptures teach us that not a hair falls from 
the head, and not a sparrow falls to the ground, contrary to his 
design, and without his agency. His wise and powerful direction 
controls all the good and all the evil that befalls mankind. Our 
life is full of changes. The wheel which God showed Ezekiel is 
a beautiful figure of divine providence. Sometimes one part of 
the wheel is at the-top; and then, by its revolution, that part is 
brought down again to the dust. So it is with our life under 
God’s providence. 


“ Here he exalts neglected worms 
To scepters and a crown; 
And then the following page he turns 
And treads the monarch down.” 


One is brought low by reverses which upset all his plans; a 
little while, and another page is turned, and he is lifted up. One 
is strong and hale to-day ; to-morrow he is brought down. Life 
is a checkered scene, sometimes exalted, and sometimes depressed. 
But God’s love to his people is unchanging. And he controls all 
things for their good. 

If you look back through the ages, by the aid of history, you 
see God working out his everlasting purposes. To his eye there 
are no chance events—nothing out of place—nothing out of time 
—nothing really adverse to his great end. To us it often seems 
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otherwise. We look at the troubles of to-day, and say with 
Jacob: “All these things are against me.” We ought to wait 
till we can put the whole together, and see how one trouble coun- 
teracted another. Wait till the pattern. is finished — now the 
thread is black or white—sorrow or joy, as the pattern needs. 
By and by the web of life will be held up a beautiful tapestry. 
Each color of the changing hues was needful to the beauty. We 
shall, in the end, look at God’s dealings on the right side. Then 
we shall see that there was no chance work about it, but everlast- 
ing wisdom in every event; and if children of God, we shall be 
obliged, instead of lamenting and repining, to bless him for his 
mercies towards us. 

Again, some people speak of the laws of nature in a way to ex- 
clude the wisdom of God from his providence. Old heathen phi- 
losophers held the doctrine of fate, with some differences of opin- 
ion among themselves. They supposed that “this universe is 
moving as it were,” in a groove of adamant; and that the events 
of time are fixed by an inevitable, uncontrollable necessity, irre- 
spective of the exertions and desires, the hopes and fears of men, 
and independent of any wise adjustment and control of the Deity. 
This was a denial of God’s providence. Nearly the same thing is 
meant by those who talk flippantly now about “ natural laws” 
as governing the course of events. This is one of the latest fash- 
ions of infidelity, in its warfare against Christianity. It says, that 
all things come of general laws; that there has been no creation, 
no miracle, and no interference with the operation of fixed laws; 
that all isa development. Monstrous absurdity! Its refutation 
is graven as “with an iron pen and lead in the rock,” and fossil 
remains. Common sense is shocked at the impious dogma, that 
no creating hand was the maker of man! What law developed 
the muscles, with their power of contraction, for the purposes of 
motion, and pulling against each other, to keep the body even? 
By what innate tendency of matter was the heart developed—that 
mighty forcing pump, nage, hundred thousand times a day, 
and never growing weary. Every tendency of matter would ope- 
rate to prevent the formation of such organs as the heart, the 
lungs, or the eye. Whence came the exact adjustment which you 
observe between the eye and the light, or between the lungs and 
the air? The machinery of the eye had no tendency to give birth 
to the light, nor the light to form the eye. In both is seen the 
wisdom of God. The mechanism of the lungs can have no ten- 
dency to originate the peculiar chemical combination of life-sup- 
porting and life-destroying gases, which form air, nor the air to 
construct the lungs. Had the lungs or the air been, in any re- 
spect, different from what they are, all would have been pain, 
perhaps death, to every living creature. “I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” and as fearfully and wonderfully cared for 
every moment. 
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It requires the same hand to govern the world which first 
brought it into existence. The Creator has never given and never 
could give it an independent existence. He upholds-and governs 
it by a constant exertion of his power. ‘Take away his support- 
ing agency, and it would instantly cease to exist. Should he 
cease to move it, all motion would immediately stop. Let his 
efficiency vacate the natural laws, and all things would forthwith 
revert to a state of chaos. From this it follows that he governs 
the sun, moon, and stars, and all the objects of his creation.. He 
makes the sun to rise with punctual uniformity, the clouds to 
gather and drop down in dews, and in showers and in storms; 
and the seasons to follow each other in regular order. “ He reserv- 
eth unto us the appointed weeks of harvest.” The varied processes 
in the great laboratory of nature aré set before us, to regale our 
senses and teach us lessons of gratitude, trust, and piety towards 
our wonder-working God. Look at them! Winter comes: its 
cold and frosts and snows are necessary to bring many things to 
maturity. Winter! the seeming death-knell of nature, it tells us 
that man must die. It seems as if there would be no more har- 
vest. But there are hidden processes going on which are to ap- 
pear in rich green fields and fruit-orchards. The seeds and roots 
of trees, buried beneath the dust, are undergoing changes import- 
ant to their perfection. 

Then comes Spring, genial and pleasing. God is working in it 
towards the fruits of the harvest. How much about God there is 
in it, significant and beautiful, for us to study and enjoy! Spring 
is hopeful. It scatters the violet and arbutus on the hill-side— 
tinges the field with green—awakes the song of birds, and puts 
all nature in bloom. By its magic touch, insects which had seem- 
ed to be dead begin to awaken, and seeds that were buried in the 
earth begin to lift up their radiant forms, prophets to man of a 
better resurrection. 

Then Summer comes, clothing the grass of the field with beau- 
ty, and contributing, with its generous agencies, towards the har- 
vest. It fills the air with fragrance and music; it robes the forest 
in deep rich foliage; and decks the fields with the tokens and 
earnests of ample stores. All this is not for the farmer alone to 
enjoy, but for him also who has a mind and spirit to enjoy it, 
and get lessons from it— 


“ Him who with filial confidence inspired 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, My Father made them all.” 


In all the richness of summer, behold the goodness of the merci- 
ful Creator. 

Autumn completes the process. The fields are covered with 
crops, and their treasures are stored away in the barns. God has 
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not deserted our favored land. He has met us, and rebuked our 
folly ; he has sent chastisement, which obstructed business, em- 
barrassed our exchanges, palsied the arm of our strength, and 
crippled alike the enterprising men of business, and multitudes of 
the toiling and needy millions. But he has not suffered his pro- 
mise of “‘seed-time and harvest” to fail. See how he has been 
operating through the successive seasons, to cover the fields with 
luxuriant harvests and fill our barns with plenty. In these re- 
sults, the providence of God is seen, being made manifest by the 
things which are made. 

The pantheistic philosophy before spoken of, sets the wisdom 
of God aside, and says: “ Whatever is, must be—general laws 
control the development of all.” So this mortal scene is a huge 
time-piece set a-going, and nothing can stop it or alter it, and 
every vibration is fraught with inexorable destiny. This godless, 
boasting philosophy is sometimes clothed in poetic gorgeousness 
and the fascinations of pretended science.; it is disseminating its 
baneful influence. Now the true doctrine of providence differs 
from this as much as a man with good eyes differs from a blind 
man. The wisdom of God moves the wheels along, and if any 
thing would go wrong, God puts it right. The doctrine of provi- 
dence is not that “what is must be,” but “that what God in his 
wisdom ordains, must be.” This difference keeps us from being 
fatalists. It brings us into the presence of an infinitely wise, 
good, and powerful personal Deity, and brings God near to us as 
a Father making all things work together for good to his child- 
ren. Fate is a blind thing, coming down upon the soul like an 
avalanche, to crush and destroy; or rather the horrible idea is 
such, for there is no such thing in reality. There are general 
laws, but their action is dependent on the Governor of the world. 
By referring such and such an event to such a law, you have not 
placed it out of the special dominion of God. Shall we neglect 
to recognize God in his works, because these works are done in a 
regular method? Such a neglect is really atheistic, whatever it 
may be called, or however those who countenance it, may affect 
to respect Christianity. I want to feel that God is working all. 
I want to feel that every thing in this world is guided and gov- 
. erned by his wisdom, love, and power, and is working for some 
great, good end. I want to feel that every event, small and great, 
is under the eye and care of my Father in heaven. The Bible 
teaches me that it is so. God manifests his eternal power and 
universal agency, not only in the succession of the seasons, and 
of day and night, to which we have referred, but also in every 
leaf of the forest, fashioned with its delicate fibers after its own 
specific model, in every spire of grass that grows, in every kernal 
of grain, in every tree, fruit, and plant, as truly as he does in the 
heavens and the earth. This is the statement of Jesus in the text, 
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by which he means to lead our minds to a settled confidence in 
the providence of God. 

The doctrine of providence is one of amazing sublimity; and 
in this respect it comports with the true idea of the immunity of 
God. Like himself, it is incomprehensible. It is so vast: God 
controlling all. It is so intricate—‘‘a wheel within a wheel.” 
Often it seems like Jacob crossing his hands when he blessed the 
sons of Joseph, putting his right over upon the head of the 
youngest, and his left hand upon the head of the first-born. It 
looks wrong to us, and we say: “Not so, my father.” But he 
says: “It is even so.” You can not see through it. He tells you 
not why it isso. You may know it by and by. His ways are a 
great deep, like the great ocean, never resting, ever rolling, and 
which has depths too profound for us to penetrate. And then 
providence is so uniform and consistent in all its parts. It never 
recedes, but always goes on to finish the plan it begins. Some- 
times it seems to cross itself and counteract its own purposes. 
But it never does. Wait till the plan is finished and all is clear. 
God meant that Joseph should be lord of Egypt. There were 
many steps leading to this result; some of them seemed retro- 
grade. There was the hate of his brethren, the being cast into 
the pit, the sale as a slave, the transfer to Potiphar; then there 
was the dungeon, the dream, the interpretation—a thousand 
things working together to produce the exaltation of Joseph. 
They seem to clash, but, in the end, you see, they conspired to 
bring about the beneficent end proposed. The seed of Abraham 
must possess the land of the Canaanites. A long series of com- 
plicated and diverse events, sometimes seemingly crossing the 
purpose, or even forbidding hope, operated most happily to pre- 
pare them for the inheritance, and led steadily on to the result, 
Be patient. With the Lord a thousand years isas one day. The 
minutest things help on theZaccomplishment of his ends. Read 
the book of Esther, and see what a salvation of the Jews God 
caused to come of “a sleepless night” of Ahasuerus. Read the 
Acts of the Apostles, and behold how God made the fury of per- 
secution like the wind to waft the seed of gospel truth over the 
world. ‘“ Therefore, they that were scattered abroad, went every 
where preaching the word.” There is nothing beneath his notice 
nor out of his control; not the atom that floats in the sunbeam, 
nor the spray of the cataract, any more than the sun in the 
heavens. The trouble that saddens you is as much under his di- 
rection as the advent of the Saviour. 

It is important to remember that the providence of God extends. 
to the sins of men and the iniquities of nations. This it does in 
permitting them. ‘ Who in times suffered all nations to walk in 
their own ways,” remaining ignorant and impenitent. ‘These 
things hast thou done, and I kept silence.” Sentence is not executed 
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speedily. Again, the providence of God limits and restrains the sins 
of men. “ The remainder of wrath thou wilt restrain.” God said to 
Sennacherib, “‘ Because thy rage against me is come up into my ears, 
therefore I will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, 
and I will turn thee back.” Besides, it overrules and disposes the 
sins of men to good ends, It is said that Napoleon once heard it 
remarked that “man proposes, but God disposes,” and he replied: 
‘‘ Ah! but I propose and dispose too.” How did he dispose ? 
Poor mortal! could he stand against God’s providence ? 

The providence of God, so vast, so intricate, so uniform, so 
mysterious, is amazing. It staggers thought; it is an idea that 
overwhelms one; it is too bright to look at steadily ; too high for 
us to comprehend. Under. this sovereign and universal provi- 
dence of God we live and are free; man does as he chooses; and 
God does as he pleases. The facts are clear, and beyond these 
facts we can not go! 


II. The practical benefits of the doctrine of God’s providence 
have, to some extent, been brought to view in the progress of this 
exhibition of the doctrine itself. Let us consider some of them 
more particularly. 

1. The cordial reception of this doctrine leads the believer to 
honor God by trusting him. We are sometimes in trouble and 
distress; we are perplexed; we can not see the end. All is dark. 
Things around us seem to be entangled in a Gordian knot. We 
may be tempted to cut the knot by the hand of a heartless infi- 
delity; tempted, perhaps, to turn the cold sharp edge of ' the 
scalpel of modern science against Christianity, and sever the 
world from its Maker. But this will not extricate us, nor in the 
least relieve our trouble. God can solve the difficulty. He sees 
it all; his wisdom is in it all; bis love will shine in it all. 


“ God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.” 


Thus the prophet Isaiah says: ‘ Who is among you that feareth 
the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of my servant, that walketh in 
darkness and hath no light: let him trust in the name of the Lord, 
and stay himself upon his God.” God means to have us trust him. 
This is the life of religion, as the confidence of man in man 
is the life of business and commercial affairs. When men have 
Jost confidence in each other, the exchanges are interrupted, trade 
stops, and business is paralyzed. So where confidence in God is 
wanting, there is no prayer, no worship, no communion with 
him, ‘The wonderful measures which God has adopted for our 
redemption by the death of Christ, were intended to commend 
his love to us, and win our trust in him. God is honored by the 
confidence of men. Here is stable ground of trust. Amidst the 
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vicissitudes and alternations of human affairs, you feel, perhaps, 
helpless and forsaken. But lift up your eyes from these on-goings 
of mortal scenes. What will you say concerning Him who is the 
witness and controller of it all? Should it not be enough to say : 
‘God has so arranged it. To him are owing all this variety and 
vicissitude, and yet all this uniformity and order?” You see the 
plant now; you know not what kind of flower and fruit it will 
yield. And is it not enough that he so wills it? Shall the thing 
formed say to Him that formed it: ‘Why hast thou made me 
thus?” God has not only made every thing, but there is a beauty 
in his arrangement; where all is fortuitous to our view, but all is 
foreseen and ordered in his sight. ‘He hath made every thing 
beautiful in its time.” ‘That must be beautiful which to infinite 
love and wisdom seems best; all must be good which is the out- 
working of a purpose so good and wise that it can not be changed 
for the better. Therefore trust God at all times. 

2. This doctrine brings to the believer satisfying comfort. 
Earthly possessions are very uncertain and unsatisfactory in their 
nature. They are preserved with care and anxiety. And after 
enduring all that care and anxiety, you may find your security 
far less than you had fancied. Man’s heart can not repose with 
much comfort on a good so frail and so little adapted to satisfy 
his nature. Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and you shall find rest. You have fears and trials which harass 
your weak spirit and bring disquietude. You want an antidote. 
Here is the remedy proposed by Jesus Christ : ‘‘ Let not your heart . 
be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 

Man is born unto trouble. Sometimes it is upon one, then 
upon another; deep calleth unto deep; wave after wave. Some- 
times affliction, sad bereavement comes into your house, and 
makes it dark and desolate. Sometimes calamity sweeps over a 
nation, and the whole community feel hard pressed by the gen- 
eral distress. We have not much strength to bear trouble. We 
are soon cast down and broken-hearted. But he who has faith in 
x0d’s providence has comfort. He is not like the stoic, The 
stoic philosopher bore it, because he believed he must, and that it 
was manly to make the best of it. The Christian bears it because 
he believes that God will make it work for his good. 

We are apt to feel strong in our prosperity, and many are con- 
tent to trust to “luck,” and “chance,” and “ fortune,” as the 
world call it. But when these fail them, as sooner or later they 
will fail, and the evil days come, what resource have they left? 
Where is their comfort then? Their irreligion exposes them to 
be left friendless and lost forever, and to mourn at the last: 
“How have I hated instruction.” Truly they are “ without God, 
having no hope in the world.” 

Make God your refuge, and you will find a most secure abode. 
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Then, come trouble, come disease, come panic, come distress of 
nations, come death, you can smile at it and say : “The Lord ism 
light and my salvation: whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life: of whom shall I be afraid?” This is the way 
to fortify the heart against trouble. Confidence in God's provi- 
dence is the indispensable condition of abiding comfort. 

3. Another practical benefit of this doctrine is, that it represses 
violence and fretfulness of spirit, and produces a meek and gentle 
disposition. There are many important circumstances and events, 
the reason of which will probably remain to the end of time in- 
scrutable; many that disappoint our hopes, and cross our wishes, 
and provoke our resentment. Such are, for instance, the depres- 
sion of the righteous, the success of fraud and violence, the frus- 
tration of the efforts of benevolence and philanthropy, the preva- 
lence of persecution, the mystery of iniquity + yume over a large 
part of Christendom, and the extent to which wrong and vice 
afflict the world. We are in danger of contracting a harsh and 
acrimonious temper. We see some setting their mouth against 
the heavens, and dishonoring Christ by propagating fatal errors; 
and we feel as the disciples did, when they said: “ Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down from heaven and consume 
them, as Elias did?” On the side of the oppressor is power. We 
behold wickedness in the place of judgment, and spreading its 
arms like the green bay-tree. We ask: “Can it not be checked ?” 
We meet with obstacles. We grow impatient. We lose our tem- 

er. This is wrong. ‘ Fret not thyself because of evil-doers.” 
Do what you can to reform men, and to get rid of the evils that 
curse the land. But do not give way to despondency, harshness, 
or vexation, because impediments oppose your progress, and the 
desired result is deferred. Commit your way to the Lord, and he 
shall bring it to pass.. The Lord shall judge the righteous and the 
wicked. And if the wickedness of man works your personal in- 
jury, you need not take the matter into your own hands to avenge 
yourself. ‘ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” He 
sees all. He will vindicate the cause of the injured and oppressed. 
His providence is ashelter where meekness and gentleness may 
sit down and wait for the issue. Only do your duty, and leave 
the result calmly and cheerfully with him. 

4, Another practical benefit of the doctrine of providence is, 
that it shows the indispensable obligations of gratitude to God for 
every favor we enjoy. The apostle says that “every good gift and 
every perfect gift cometh down from the father of lights, with 
whom is no variableness, nor shadow of turning.” He has pre- 
served you, watched over you, and provided for you every bless- 
ing that you have enjoyed. Give daily thanks to him for the 
great and immeasurable blessings which have fallen to your lot. 

To no part of the world has he displayed more of the riches of 
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his goodness and mercy than to our nation. We have been emi- 
nently the children of his care and providence. He has given us 
blessings, temporal and spiritual, civil and religious, in great va- 
riety and extraordinary profusion. But alas! instead of giving 
him the gratitude and glory, which the riches of his goodness 
have merited, how have we abused them? How has our foolish- 
ness perverted our way? How has his goodness, instead of Jead- 
ing us to repentance, led us to impenitence and pride, unbelief 
and rebellion? Shall we think it strange when he visits such a 
nation with revulsion and disaster? He has reason to complain 
of us as he did of Israel: ‘‘ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
I have nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me.” He asks us to return to him. I beseech you, there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is your 
reasonable service. 

The doctrine of divine providence lays the only true founda- 
tion of prayer, and is the great encouragement to Christian 
exertions. 


SERMON XXII. 





THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST.* 


“Bor rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Chris.’s sufferings. For as the suf- 
ferings of Carist abound in us, so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ.’ —1 Perrr, 
4:13: and 2 CoRINTHIANS, 1: 5. 


THE religion of Christ is not designed to give quiet and ease ° 
in this world. There remaineth a rest for the people of God. 
This is a world of conflict, of labor, of self-denial, and of suffer- 
ing; and that will render the rest more delightful. Our fallen, 
ruined condition makes suffering an element of earthly life, and 
the plan of restoration makes suffering or sorrow an element of 
recovery. 

There is a conflict between sin and holiness, between Satan and 
Christ, for the possession of the :uman heart. And as the hu- 
man subject is a moral being, the success of the struggle depends 
much on the decisions of the moral agent. If he yields to the 
seductions of Satan, and the leanings of a wicked heart, and the 
allurements of the world, he continues a subject of sin, and hence 
of misery. If he submits to the will of Christ, and the strivings 
of the Holy Spirit, and the promptings of his better judgment, 


* We regret not to find the name of the author of this able and instructive discourse 
on the manuscript.—-Ep. NatioNat PREACHER. 
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he receives Christ into his heart,and becomes free from the domin- 
ion of sin ; though while in the flesh, he must carry on the strug- 
gle, until the depraved heart is wholly purified, and is made like 
the holy in heaven. Whatever may be the choice of man asa 
moral agent, there will be conflict and suflering, though the final 
results will be very different. 

«Choosing Christ, and living in obedience to him, conflict, and 
self-denial, and suffering, will be the law of life; but the result 
will be peace, joy, felicity. In this life, Christians are called to 
be partakers of his suffering; because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps. The dis- 
ciple is not greater than his Master. And if Christ suffered in 
providing salvation, the disciple must expect to sufferin attaining 
to its glorious blessings. If the Captain of our salvation was 
made perfect through sufferings, his under-officers and soldiers 
can not expect to overcome sin and Satan without partaking of 
his sufferings. The Scriptures, therefore, expressly inform us, 
that the disciples of Christ must suffer with their Lord and Mas- 
ter. ‘ Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings.” 


J. Let us inquire, how Christians are partakers of the sufferings 
of Christ? 

Ist. By sympathy with him. There is an intimate connection 
between Christ and the renewed soul. His life is hid with Christ 
in God. There is a strong bond of sympathy uniting them. 
Christ is the bridegroom ; his disciples are the bride, the Lamb’s 
wife. He is the head; they are members of his body. The sym- 
pathetic tie is strong: what affects the one affects the other. 
Joy in one heart is transfused into the other. Sorrow filling the 
one oppresses the other. 

The sufferings of his Lord on earth oft excite deep feelings of 
commiseration in the bosom of the loving disciple. When he 
contemplates him in the stable in Bethlehem, or in the wilderness, 
hungering, after a fast of forty days, beset by Satan with all his 
artillery of temptation; or in the mountain, spending the live- 
long night in prayer and intercession: when he sees him defamed 
and persecuted by his enemies, while going about doing good, and 
endeavoring, on his mission of mercy, to bring them to a know- 
ledge of God, and arduously making every day subserve the great 
work for which he came into the world, enduring fatigue, labor, 
and suffering—his deep sympathies are excited, and his heart min- 
gles with these toils and self-denials of the Man of Nazareth. 

And when he contemplates him in the occurrences of the last 
few days of his life, in the agony and bloody sweat of the garden, 
in the iniquitous scenes of the mock-tria]l, and in the overwhelm- 
ing cup of suffering he drank while agonizing in death on the 
cross, bearing a world’s sins in his own body on the tree, he ac- 
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tually suffers in his deep sympathies with his Lord. There is no 
more of this deep sympathy with Christ, because the heart is so 
dull, and its sympathy so languid. When these amazing suffer- 
ings are made real and vivid by the Spirit of God, then the disci- 
ple is a partaker of Christ’s sufferings by sympathy. 

Again. The disciple of Christ is a partaker of suffering with 
him in prayer. True prayer is labor of the soul. It is the strug- 
gling of pent-up desires, which can hardly be expressed. It some- 
times makes demands on the heart, even to oppression of feeling, 
to deep sorrow. Dr. Payson once remarked, that he pitied the 
Christian who did not sometimes have such feelings that he could 
not express them in language. And the Holy Ghost is repre- 
sented as making intercession for us with groanings that can not 
be uttered. Now the Spirit dwells in the Christian’s heart, and 
excites these overwhelming feelings in his bosom. It is repre- 
sented by Jacob wrestling with the angel of God, a long and hard 
struggle. The spiritual nature is tasked and burdened in its 
wrestlings with God. Strive, agonize to enter in at the strait gate. 
Says Jehovah: “I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusa- 
lem, which shall never hold their peace day nor night. Ye that 
make mention of the Lord, keep not silence, and give him no rest 
till he establish and make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” True, 
prevailing prayer is mental and heart-felt labor and suffering. 

The mother of Mills had this sense of suffering when she 
pleaded God’s covenant in behalf of her son, and agonized in 
prayer that his stubborn heart might be made to yield to the 
claims of God’s mercy. She travailed for him in Spirit as she 
did at his birth, and he was born into the kingdom of heaven. 

It is illustrated in the conduct of that devout man who, after a 
night spent in agonizing prayer, went to his infidel and scoffing 
neighbor, and with quivering lip, tearful eye, and trembling voice, 
said to him with a bursting heart: “I am greatly concerned for 
your salvation.” The weight on his soul would not allow him to 
utter more. But this was an unanswerable argument which the 
infidel could not resist. It was an arrow baptized in prayer, and 
aimed by the Holy Ghost, that slew his pride, and prostrated him, 
broken-hearted, at the foot of the cross. It was travailing for the 
birth of a soul, and Ggd gave the desire of the heart. 

Christians often possess this feeling in the midst of a revival. 
They wrestle for the salvation of souls. God honors their faith, 
and answers their prayer. They can not rest while their fellows 
are plunging into hell. They must warn them to flee from the 
wrath to come, and then they plead for them at the throne of 
grace. They have yearnings of soul for their salvation. I do 
not mean to be understood that all prayer acceptable to God has 
this oppressive weight upon the soul; for there is an element of 
adoration, thanksgiving and praise, in prayer, that is honoring to 
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God, and cheering to the soul, bringing it into the presence-cham- 
ber of the Most High. But that which is most weighty—which, in 
a sense, God can not withstand—which carries heaven by storm, 
as it were—which the Spirit originates in us, making intercession 
for us with groanings that can not be uttered—that has, to a great 
degree, this element of suffering—it is the wrestling of the soul, 
burdened, oppressed, overwhelmed, fleeing to God; it is the 
prayer of faith. 

Again. The disciple of Christ is a partaker of sufferings with 
him by self-denial. The term self-denial conveys the idea of suf- 
fering. It denotes the renouncing of all those pleasures, profits, 
views, connections, or practices, that are prejudicial to the true 
interests of the soul. It implies a crossing the natural desires, 
and pursuing a course opposite to them. It indicates diligence 
and zeal in the service of the great Master in heaven, even to self- 
sacrifice and self-immolation. This can not be done without a 
degree of mental or bodily suffering. The appetites, the will, the 
affections, must be denied when opposed to God, and his service 
must be vigorously prosecuted. Our Lord and Saviour denied 
himself when he laid aside the glory which he had with the Fa- 
ther—when he tabernacled in the flesh—when he died on the 
cross. TT'o establish his kingdom in the world, and to save guilty 
rebels, he denied himself even to the suffering of death. His 
servant is called upon to deny himself, take up his cross, and fol- 
low Christ. He must sympathize with him in his self-denials, 
and participate in them by bearing his cross after him. Whatever 
burden he lays upon him he must cheerfully bear. To do much for 
our Lord in this world—to be a co-laborer with him—demands 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. Our private ends must yield to the 
claims of holiness. We must give our time, our attainments, our 
possessions, our labors, to him. We must follow his steps. For 
though rich, yet for our sakes he became poor. We, though poor, 
yet forthe sake of Christ, through self-denial and self-sacrifice, must 
lay ourselves upon his altar, that we may attain to incorruptible and 
unfailing riches. Before the dominion of Christ shall become 
universal over a world of willing hearts, or even much be done 
to establish his kingdom, the spirit of self-denial must take a 
much deeper hold of the hearts of his Church, and even of the 
standard-bearers of the cross. May I not'safely affirm that the 
mass of the professed followers of Jesus do not know the mean- 
ing of the term self-denial, as applied to sacrifices for Christ ? 
They have never attained to it. Their aspirations have never 
reached it. It goes down deeper than they lees imagined. It is 
a reality of which they have not conceived. Self-denial has not 
enstamped itself upon their hearts, upon their benevolence, upon 
their active efforts. They feel, and give, and do, rather what is 
convenient, than what is self-denying. Their hearts are not fully 
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permeated with the spirit of Christ, leading them to open 
their hearts, their purses, their lips, and their lives, to the large 
spirit of heavenly benevolence. But there is a self-denial which 
includes a partaking of Christ’s suffering. It is that sacrifice of 
ease, or pleasure, or property, or life, which is implied in living, 
laboring, and dying for Christ. It is seen in the Apostle Paul, 
who willingly and cheerfully endured all personal discomforts, 
sacrificed all prospects of worldly honors, riches, and fame, and 
met reproach, sufferings, and ignominy, in the accomplishment of 
his great design to augment the glory of his God in the salvation of 
lost men. He counted all things but loss, that he might win Christ. 
His life is a history of self-denials. It is seen in the lives of such 
missionaries as Henry Martyn, who give up the brightest earthly 
prospects to preach Christ crucified to a perishing world, and who 
toil on amid discouragements and opposing influences, trusting in 
God, until their work is done on earth, and their Lord calls them 
to their rest in heaven. It is seen in those private Christians who, 
like Harlan Page, make every other business subserve the con- 
version of sinners; or like Cobb, of Boston, who pour into the 
treasury of the Lord the abundant proceeds of their business, 
holding themselves as stewards of the manifold grace of God. 
Such know what it is to suffer self-denial with Christ. They can 
sympathize with him in his self-denials for them. When shall the 
time come when the entire Church of God shall be baptized into 
this spirit of our Lord and Saviour. It may be the dawning of 
millenial glory. May God hasten the day when every disciple of 
Christ shall be a partaker of his sufferings, by self-denial, by 
prayer, by sympathy. 


II. They who suffer most for Christ will enjoy the greatest con- 
solation from him. “ For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, 
so our consolation also aboundeth by Christ.” 

It is true in regard to this life. If we would enjoy the highest 
degree of happiness in this world, we must suffer much for Christ. 
We must sympathize with him—we must sacrifice for him—we 
must toil for him. The more suffering, the more consolation. 
This seems a paradox, yet it is true. The source of suffering and 
the source of consolation are distinct. In the providence of God, 
where one is greatest, the other is given in largest measure. As 
the world embitters the cup of the humble, praying, self-sacrificing 
Christian, God fills it with joys from his own infinite fullness— 
from the river of his pleasures. And although worn down with 
care and toil, disquieted with opposition and reproach, cnd op- 
pressed with persecution for Christ’s sake, yet he possesses a rich- 
ness, a variety, a surpassing fullness of joy, that transports him 
to the very ante-chamber of heaven, and enables him, believing, 
to rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. While walk- 
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ing through the valley of the shadow of death, he has the light of 
God’s countenance cheering him, and bringing to his soul light 
and peace. Waves of sorrow may roll over the soul like a mighty 
ocean ; heart-griefs may drink up the spirits; tears of bitterness 
may roll down the cheeks ; earthly hopes may flit away like morn- 
ing dreams; the world, the flesh, and the devil, may combine to 
rob the heart of peace, and sink it in despair; but looking to the 
cross of Christ for help, these dark clouds become thin and trans- 
parent—these swelling seas, these fierce winds, and dark tem- 
pests, do but waft the burdened spirit to nearer and sweeter com- 
munion with the Fountain of life—the God of consolation. For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. ‘In the sever- 
est trial, in the bitterest agony, eternal things become the most pre- 
cious ; for it is then that they become the most near, until, ceasing 
to be unseen and future, they open to the ravished spirit, thus pro- 
gressively detached from earth and matured for heaven, that new 
world where faith is vision, and hope eternal joy.” 

It is also in accordance with the assurance of our divine Lord : 
“ Verily, I say unto you, there is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for my sake and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive an hun- 
dred-fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, with persecution, and in the 
world to gome eternal life.” All his losses and sacrifices shall be 
compensated, even in this life, an hundred-fold; and though toil 
raay wear upon the mind, and self-denial may cross it, and per- 
secution may overwhelm it, yet God will greatly enrich it with 
divine consolation. This led the Apostle Paul to exclaim: ‘“ Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me. Therefore I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in dis- 
tresses, for Christ’s sake ; for when I am weak, then am I strong.” 
This fact sustained the martyrs while on the rack—while burning 
at the stake. It made them joyful; and their spirits were plum- 
ing their wings for their ascent to heaven, while their flesh was 
consuming upon their limbs. This abundant consolation enables 
the humble disciple cheerfully to leave country, family, home, 
with all their endearments, and to go forth to labor, to suffer, and 
to die, to recover lost men to God, and prepare them for heaven. 
Their sacrifices for Christ are great, and the joys poured into 
their souls, and filling them with consolation, are also great. 

It is likewise true of Christians in common life. They who 
are most exemplary ; who watch over the evil motions of their 
hearts; who bring their bodies in subjection to the law of Christ ; 
who are active in labor, fervent in prayer, and hearty in liberality ; 
who live to deny themselves, that they may be efficient co-workers 
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with Christ; who economize in personal expenses, that they may 
be lavish for a dying world ; oe hold their business subject to 
his will, and who lay themselves upon his altar, a living sacrifice— 
they are the largest recipients of divine consolations. They are 
conscious of their love to Christ; they have evidence that they 
are heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ to an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away. 

How the joys of such transcend the joys of those who are dull 
and languid in the service of their Lord—who are striving to 
serve God and Mammon—who practice little self-denial to ad- 
vance the glory of their Saviour! The former hold themselves 
the stewards of God; as not their own, but redeemed with the 
precious blood of Christ; and they have evidence, clear, strong, 
and soul-cheering, that their life is hid with Christ in God. The 
latter hope with trembling, go through the world in darkness, and 
lose all the rewards of hearty obedience in his service; and they 
may find, at last, that Christ does not own them as his. And 
while the former endure suffering joyfully, deny themselves 
cheerfully, and labor heartily for their divine Master, the latter 
hope only, are full of doubts, and forfeit all the consolation of di- 
vine love. Therefore, devotion, labor, and self-denial are great 
gain in this life. 

Says an old writer: “I find a young heaven, and a little para- 
dise of glorious comforts and soul-delighting of Christ, in suffer- 
ing for him and his truth. My prison is my palace—my sorrow 
is full of joy—my losses are rich losses—my pain easy pain—my 
heavy days are holy days and happy days. Oh! what do I not 
owe to the file, to the hammer, and to the furnace of my Lord 
Jesus! Grace tried is better than grace, and more than grace. It 
is glory in its infancy. Who knows the truth of grace without a 
trial; and how soon would grace freeze without a cross? Bear 
your cross, therefore, with joy.” 

But this is especially true in regard to the life to come. They 
who endure most for Christ shall shine brightest in glory. They 
that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars forever 
and ever. They that do most for Christ, and suffer most for him, 
shall have the highest seat, the brightest crown, the most seraphic 
harp, and the far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
They shall be as constellations, ever marked as the most faithful 
and the most enduring of Christ’s chosen ones. They shall drink 
deepest of the river of divine pleasures, and rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. 

The measure of enjoyment in heaven seems to be set forth in 
the Bible as commensurate with the degree of faithfulness, of 
sacrifice, and of suffering, endured for our Lord Jesus Christ on 
earth. Our condition in the future world is to be determined by 
the ardor of our love and the degree of our self-denial in this 
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world. What heart can conceive, what mind can measure, even 
in imagination, the infinitude of the boundless and eternal joys 
which he shall drink in, who laid himself upon God’s altar with- 
out reserve, to do and to suffer with Christ? What raptures are 
produced, even in this world, in the midst of suffering and tor- 
ture, by the love of Christ in the soul! ‘Take the case of such 
a man as the dying Payson, and see him racked with pain, yet 
swimming in a sea of glory; almost torn asunder by the spasms 
of bodily anguish, yet in his inward spirit visited not only of an- 
gels, but of God; almost entranced in the light and glory of God 
in Christ Jesus, and under the communications of God to the soul, 
filled with serene, ineffable, ecstatic rapture and delight.” What 
a stand will such a soul take in glory when, freed from these mor- 
tal clogs, having suffered with Jesus, a joint heir with him, he 
shall be glorified together with him! We can have glimpses only 
of what God will do for those who have been partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings. For eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man the things that God hath prepared 
for them that love him, It is God’s own mystery, and he will 
unfold it as the ages of eternity roll on in an ever-accumulating 
freshness and reality of bliss, and in an ever-enlarging capacity 
for glory forever. 


My brethren, can we afford to lose the blessings of constant 
obedience and hearty sacrifice for our Lord and Saviour? Dowe 
wish to enjoy the consolations? Then we must take pleasure in 
the sufferings for Christ. The call to us is not to endure persecu- 
tion and death for his sake; but it is to endure suffering with 
him in deep sympathy, in agonizing prayer, in active labor, in 
cheerful self-denial, and in the consecration of our property. The 
day of persecution may come; it is not now. But the day of ac- 
tivity is come; calling for personal effort and a large-hearted be- 
nevolence. 

We can suffer in our personal efforts, in our self-denials, in the 
largeness of our contributions to advance his kingdom. The love 
of Christ is drawing us to it; the deep necessities of a dying 
world are urging us to it; and the consolations that will fill the 
soul of the suffering disciple are winning us to it. If we follow 
Christ only to reign with him, not to suffer, may not the essence 
of our religion be cold-hearted selfishness? If we would have 
the consolation of divine love, we must be partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings, which are the condition of it. And as by the eye of 
faith we behold him overwhelmed in agony in the garden, his soul 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death; as we see himon Calvary, 
pouring out his blood, and giving up the Ghost, suffering for us, 
shall we not resolve, my brethren, to toil, to sacrifice, to suffer all 
evil for him? Shall not the love of Christ constrain us to offer 
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ourselves a living sacrifice upon his altar? Beholding him with 
his hands and feet nailed, his heart pierced, and his soul over- 
whelmed with agony for us, what shall we not do and suffer for 
him? 

Are you willing, my Christian friends, in the private walks of 
life, to do only what is convenient for Christ? ‘To engage in the 
labors of the Sabbath-school only whenconvenient? To maintain 
family prayer only when convenient? ‘To attend the social meet- 
ing when convenient? To be in your place on the Sabbath only 
when convenient? ‘To labor personally for the conversion of sin- 
ners when convenient? Tocontribute for the support of the Gos- 
pel, and the deep necessities of a dying world, what is convenient? 
In- a word, to pray, and labor, and sacrifice, and suffer, and give, 
for our Lord and Saviour, when and what is convenient? And 
shall we, my brethren, in our holy calling and sacred du- 
ties, do only for our Saviour what is convenient? Shall 
convenience be consulted ? Shall that be the measure of our pray- 
ers, of our toils, of our self-denials, of our contributions, of our 
suffering ? 

Had the Lord Jesus Christ consulted his convenience, when re- 
deeming us from hell, what had become of us? Was it conve- 
nient for him to leave heaven, to tabernacle in the flesh, to ago- 
nize in the garden, to suffer on the cross, bearing our sins, to 
make it possible for the holy God to pardon us guilty sinners? 
If he had consulted his convenience, our doom for eternity had 
been fixed—we had now been lifting up our eyes in hell, being 
in torments. The Lord Jesus felt what he did for us. His soul 
was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. He trod the wine- 
press of God’s wrath alone. He drank the dregs of the bitter 
cup of sin. As God-man, he felt for us even unto death. 

Can we withhold any thing from such a Saviour? Shall we 
not pray, and toil, and sacrifice, and suffer, and give, so as to 
feel it, for him? Shall we not offer all we are, all we have, 
all we can do, upon his altar, a living sacrifice? We owe 
every thing to Christ. We are not our own. We have been 
redeemed with his precious blood. We have been adopted into 
his family: and if children, then heirs, heirs of God, joint 
heirs with Christ, if so be that we suffer with him, that we 
may be glorified together. 
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SERMON XXIII. 





THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS SORROW. 


“For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation not to be repented of"—2 Cor. 
ie,’ 


THis passage of Scripture contains a most important principle 
in the life of Christian experience. 

Vital religion is often regarded by those who are ignorant of its 
power, as gloomy and forbidding. In their view, no indication of 
enjoyment seers intelligible which is not associated with gayety 
and mirth. To such, the settled smile of peace which may occa- 
sionally mingle with the lineaments of sorrow, is no index of real 
felicity; and the placid composure of established piety furnishes 
no evidence of tranquil enjoyment. Religion is deemed unhappy, 
because her eyes, though fixed on heaven, are sometimes suffused 
with tears. Her ways are not considered pleasant and peaceful, 
because, although they lead directly to a region where “sorrow 
and sighing” are unknown, they are usually trodden by the 
mournful and the sorrowing. The intimate connection between 
penitential grief and sober religious joy, is seldom distinctly per- 
ceived. At the distant view which the world commonly takes of 
religion, the distinction between “the sorrow which worketh 
death” and that which is unto life, is often entirely overlooked. 
The mournful aspect which she is destined to wear in this “ vale 
of tears,” is mistaken by the world for the gloominess of despair. 
Beneath her softened melancholy, the cold and distant spectator 
does not perceive the love, the faith, the hope, which, with the 
lines of deepened penitence, melt into expressions of sober joy. 
But “her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” There isa real and invariable connection between repent- 
ance and religious joy. There is an essential distinction between 
worldly sorrow and godly sorrow. There is no resemblance 
between the gloom of despair and the serene sadness of religious 
grief. The latter is essential enjoyment—the former is positive 
misery. ‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” They “shall be comforted” in the exercise of such a 
temper, and forever “ blessed” “‘ when the days of their mourning 
shall be ended.” 

This mourning, or religious sorrow, which our Saviour pro- 
nounces “blessed,” springs only from a correct state of moral 
feeling. 

1. It implies a disposition to serious thoughtfulness. A dis- 
covery of the corruption of the heart has already induced a spirit 
of humility, and an anxious desire to discharge the duty of self. 
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examination. This willingness to know the worst becomes a per- 
manent disposition to contemplate with sober thoughtfulness the 
actual character and condition, to study with solemn reverence 
the perfections of Jehovah, to survey with deep solemnity the 
relation which exists between him and his sinful creatures, and to 
meditate, with growing admiration, penitence, and faith, on the 
wonderful system of grace contrived to restore the repentant 
believer to his unceasing favor and love. The prevalence of this 
disposition will tend to fasten on the mind a stronger and stronger 
conviction of personal guilt and unworthiness, and to increase 
and sweeten the exercise of repentance ; for, if it leads to a fuller 
discovery of the bane, it presents and urges the application of the 
antidote. While it widens the view of the divine justice and purity, 
and magnifies the guilt and wretchedness of sin, it brings forward, 
in all its value and sufficiency, a satisfaction for the one, and ap- 
plies, in all its cleansing efficacy, a sanctifying influence to the other. 
It develops the’ deformity and bitterness of sin, but softens the 
poignancy it occasions, by exhibiting a deliverance from its do- 
minion. Without a serious thoughtfulness of this character, there 
can be no real religious sorrow. There is, however, much mourn- 
ing, much sorrow, much bitterness of soul, which does not grow 
out of this disposition. But all grief of this kind works only 
death. It is not that sadness which improves the heart. It is not 
that tribulation which admits of exceeding joy. It is not that 
sorrow which is always rejoicing. But it is that sorrow which 
has no hope. 

2. A promptness to recollect past sins with penitent regret, 
belongs also to genuine religious sorrow. It takes cognizance of 
past as well as present sins. It includes a readiness to go back, 
and revive the impressions of long-forgotten iniquities. It seizes 
upon their prominent, revolting features, and endeavors to deepen 
an abhorrence of their deformity, and a contrition for their guilt. 
It searches with an anxious scrutiny, the long tract of time gone 
by, and snatches from the current of oblivion the follies of child 
hood, the crimes of youth, and the unrighteousness of maturer 
years. A retrospective glance summons to distinct recollection 
the hardened heart, the unbending will, and the sinful desires, 
that deep regret may penetrate a heart but little softened, subdue 
a will but slowly yielding, and correct desires which are still ir- 
regular, Thus that disposition which reverts to former sins with a 
mournful regret, brings home to the mind the peculiar blessedness 
of a quickened religious sensibility, of a more submissive temper, 
and of passions more subdued. Thus in the economy of divine 
operation, the renovated mind, by a kind of reiiction in its reli- 
gious exercises, is made to promote its own advancement in holi- 
ness; and thus is illustrated the declaration of our Saviour, 
that “‘ whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have 
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more abundance.” A prompt repentant survey of past sins is 
distinct, then, from that blessedness which ever attends a spirit of 
penitence, and must contribute greatly to the present and eternal 
felicity of the soul. This promptness to a sorrowful recollection 
of former sinfulness is an important and essential constituent of 
that spirit of mourning which is pronounced “ blessed” by Christ ; 
for any sorrow on account of present, exclusive of former trans- 
gressions, can not be the fruit of that Spirit whose influence makes 
the conscience tender, and quickens the moral faculties to a ready 
discernment, and thorough abhorrence of personal sins. That 
‘godly sorrow which worketh repentance not to be repented of,” 
results from a minute and enlarged view—a view which, with keen 
discrimination, collects and embodies the sins of heart and life, and 
that mourning alone is really “ blessed” which derives its origin 
and character from an attentive, habitual, and serious survey of 
this affecting aggregate. 

3. That sorrow which is unto life is likewise connected with a 
careful watchfulness over the temper and conduct. A serious 
view directed to personal character, condition, and relations, will 
lead to such a discovery of weakness, ignorance, and blindness, as 
will produce a constant self-examination, and that solemn review 
which brings past sins to fresh sorrowful inspection, can not but 
induce the mind diligently to watch over “ the issues of life,” and 
cautiously to guard against future transgressions. The revolting 
aspect which sin assumes under such an examination, its oppo- 
sition to the character and government of God, its hostility to all 
that is truly excellent in the universe, and its direct tendency to 
destroy the present and eternal happiness of the soul, must fix, 
sustain, and strengthen a determined resolution to watch its mo- 
tions, oppose its progress, resist its influence, and subdue its 
power. While the affections are cautiously guided and directed— 
while the heart is kept “ with all diligence,” and a steady eye fix- 
ed on its recent sins, the exterior character is subjected to a wake- 
ful regard, and governed by a scrupulous rectitude. This habit- 
ual watchfulness, and its consequent practical influence, form a 
prominent feature in the character of the religious sorrow under 
consideration. A sorrow separate from this self-vigilance can not 
be connected with any degree of religious consolation, for it does 
not spring from, and certainly does not lead to, that purity of 
heart and life which is the element of all Christian peace and 
quietness. 

The character of that religious grief which is the subject of the 
present paper, denotes also a spirit of self-denial, not that self- 
denial which leads to needless privations, pilgrimage, and torture, 
but that which “ keeps under the body and brings it into subjec- 
tion.” It is that which takes up the cross and follows Christ. It 
is that which rejects every incitement to sin. It is that which 
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avoids whatever enervates our vigor, and abates our speed in the 
Christian course. It is more than mere moderation in respect to 
the possessions and pleasures of life. It aims at the entire con- 
quest of those inordinate passions and appetites which spring in a 
luxuriant growth from the soil of human corruption. It is the 
denial of all ungodliness and worldly lusts. It requires a sober, 
chaste, virtuous, and godly life. It demands the total renuncia- 
tion of all sinful enjoyments. It by no means allows of that de- 
gree of indulgence which possibly may consist with genuine piety, 
but which can hardly promote spirituality of mind. It insists on 
a deliberate, quiet, patient, and resigned surrender of every valu- 
able possession, to the demand of God; and is it not wisdom as 
well as piety to exchange earthly possessions for a treasure in 
heaven? to give up all the pleasures of sense for the consolations 
of religion? to deny ourselves that we may win Christ? to walk 
mournfully here by mortifying “the deeds of the body,” for the 
sake of everlasting blessedness hereafter? All this is implied in 
true religious grief—in that sorrow which mingles with joy—in 
that mourning which has springs of perpetual consolation. 

4, But it implies still more. It includes a spirit of constant de- 
pendence upon God. This is its principal excellence, its grand 
support, and the source of its purest consolations. To this the 
mind must recur from a serious survey of its actual state and cha- 
racter, from its penitent recollection of former sins, from a careful 
watchfulness over its existing dispositions, and from all its deep 
emotions of self-denial and self-abhorrence. Here the mind re- 
poses. A discovery of its own weakness strengthens its reliance 
here. A view of personal guilt and ill-desert fastens a stronger 
trust on the proffered grace and mercy of God. Self-vigilance 
evinces its perpetual need of Divine aid. Every exercise of self- 
denial, every emotion of self-abhorrence, elevates its apprehen- 
sions of the glorious character of Jehovah. It is this spirit of de- 
pendence upon him which sweetens the cup of pious sorrow and 
mitigates every pang of penitential regret. It dissipates the gloom 
of religious despondency. It is the support and stay of the mind 
when “ woes cluster” around it, and fixes its hold on the unfail- 
ing peng and purposes of the Eternal. It does not bear it be- 
yond the reach of trouble, but assures it of endless “ joy and glad- 
ness,” when “ sorrow and mourning shall flee away.’ 

The nature of religious sorrow has been thus briefly considered. 
And is there any thing unlovely in a religion which is tinged with 
such a sorrow? Let the votaries of thoughtless gayety and noisy 
mirth approach and take a nearer view of a religion which is 
cheerful, but not thoughtless, is “sorrowful, but always rejoicing.” 
Let them contemplate the entireness of her resignation, the 
strength of her faith, the fervor of her love, and the brightness. of 
her prospects, until by the influence of her attractions, they shall 
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be secured from the seductions of unreal pleasures. Let them con- 
sider her serious, repentant, watchful, and self-denying spirit, 
until they feel its inspiration ; and let them remember, that a re- 
jection of offered mercy, a refusal to yield to the influence of re- 
ligion, because it implies sorrow for sin, will deprive them of 
much present blessedness, and exclude them from all participa- 
tion in those spiritual and undecaying consolations with which 
those who “ now have sorrow” shall hereafter be comforted. 








